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from the primordial tendency. Be that as it may, it is manifest, our 
author thinks, in spite of some counter facts supplied by Islam, that 
monogamy has long been growing innate in civilized man, all the ideas 
and sentiments that have become associated with marriage having as 
their necessary implication the singleness of the union. 



7. — Turkey. By James Baker, M. A., Lieutenant-Colonel Auxiliary 
Forces. New York : Henry Holt & Co. 1877. 4to. pp. 495. 

One of the few compensations to be derived from the painful interest 
which must ever attach to a theatre of war consists in the flood of 
information that pours in upon us in regard to the countries chiefly con- 
cerned. Thus, during the last six months so many books, pamphlets 
and articles on Russia and Turkey have issued from the press that the 
public has only itself to blame if it remains in ignorance of the real 
condition of those countries. Of these, two must bear the palm from all 
others: Mr. Wallace has made an exceptionally exhaustive study of 
the Russia of to-day, and now Colonel James Baker has given us his 
personal experiences of Turkey, and the result of his observation and 
researches into the history and present condition of its heterogeneous 
population. Colonel Baker, who is a brother of Sir Samuel Baker and 
of Colonel Valentine Baker, now in the military service of the Sultan, is 
himself a considerable landed proprietor in Turkey, his estate being situ- 
ated in Macedonia, about eight miles from Salonica. He tells us that 
he has resided three years in the country ; has ridden over a thousand 
miles through some of its least-known provinces ; and has consequently 
enjoyed unusual facilities for forming an accurate opinion upon the much- 
vexed question of Turkish administration, and of the actual position and 
treatment of the Christians. In his preface Colonel Baker announces 
his intention of dealing with the subject in a perfectly fair and impar- 
tial spirit, and we are bound to say that he has fulfilled his promise. The 
people with whom he has been brought chiefly into contact are the 
Bulgarians, whose rebellion and its consequences excited such active 
sympathy at the time, and have since exercised so powerful an influence 
upon the Eastern Question. Nearly a hundred of these Bulgarian Chris- 
tians are in the author's employ, and he has been a frequent visitor to 
their leading men. While he gives a most favorable picture of their 
national characteristics, he altogether repudiates the idea that they have 
ever been so disaffected towards the Turkish government as has been 
represented. On the other hand, he points out unsparingly the defects 
of the Turkish system of administration, showing at the same time the 
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almost insurmountable difficulties with which they have had to contend. 
Colonel Baker's political, social, and economical observations are pleas- 
antly varied by picturesque sketches of sport and travel ; but the chief 
value of the book lies in the careful historical resume which he has given 
of the different races which compose the population of European Turkey. 
The origin of the little known Bulgarians, of their first appearance in 
Turkey, of their quarrels with the Greeks, and of the relation in which 
they now stand to the Slaves, is fully narrated, while successive chapters 
are dedicated to the Osmanlis proper, to the Ottoman slaves, to the 
Albanians, and to the various minor tribes with whom the author was 
brought into contact. In the concluding chapters Turkey is presented to 
us in a new light. The author, who has made the experiment, recom- 
mends it as a field of emigration, its advantages of soil and climate, its 
proximity to markets, and abundance of labor, rendering it in his opin- 
ion superior, for a farmer with a moderate capital, even to the United 
States. Colonel Baker supports this theory with facts, describing in 
detail the nature of the land tenure, the system of taxation, and the 
kind of farming which he considers most profitable. We can cordially 
recommend his book as one which contains an immense fund of infor- 
mation on a comparatively little known country, and which would at 
any time have been an acceptable addition to our libraries. In the 
presence of the stirring events which are now transpiring in the East it 
cannot fail to have a special value and importance. 



8. — The Cheveley Novels: "A Modern Minister." Edinburgh and Lon- 
don. W. Blackwood and Sons. May, 1877. 

The publication of a novel in monthly parts must always be a haz- 
ardous experiment. The inimitable genius of Dickens could alone have 
inaugurated an idea which derived its success from the fascination 
which that author contrived to impart to his works, — a fascination 
which depended no less upon the novelty and charm of his style than 
upon the subtlety and engrossing interest of his plots. The public 
thus became accustomed to receive in monthly instalments what for 
many years seemed a sort of literary necessity, and serial stories were 
adopted with marked success both by Thackeray and Lever ; but since 
their death no author has been bold enough to venture upon a plan 
which has seemed to depend largely for success upon a well-secured lit- 
erary reputation, and a name that was in itself a guaranty of the excel- 
lence of the work. With characteristic courage and enterprise, the well- 
known Scotch publishers, Messrs. Blackwood and Sons, now present to 



